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YET MORE MI5 REVELATIONS — Boy much 
THE HILLS HAVE SPIES! (see page 10) 


Ur, 


— August and everything after — 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, the hillgoing world is abuzz with 
word of an extraordinary deal within the cut-throat world 
of outdoor magazines. Following the August axing of 
TAC’s editor Dave Hewitt from the back page slot in TGO — 
to be replaced, he was told, by a woman columnist — there 
have been widespread rumours that high-flying Tory MP 
Ann Widdecombe is to take over. Ms Widdecombe was 
recently reported as having also lost a regular column, in 
her case a £70,000-a-year post at the Sunday Express. 
Ostensibly this was because “the quality had gone 
down hill’ [Guardian, 28/8/99] — but reliable sources 
believe she has been lured away to TGO by the prospect of 
the big bucks on offer there. 

Despite doubts over her hill pedigree (although there 
have been unconfirmed sightings on Brown Willy with 
Michael Portillo, while she is also thought to have been up 
the Devil's Point a few times), Widdecombe is now the 
clear frontrunner for the job at TGO. The talk is of 
golden handshakes and a pay packet in excess of her 
Express salary, with expenses on tap. Media-watchers 
say it has however proved impossible to confirm that 
Ms Widdecombe. regards TGO’s editor-in-chief Cameron 
McNeish as “a bit of all right”. 

Hewitt, purportedly off-loaded on a last-in-first-out 
basis, declined McNeish’s offer to continue his 
Baggerwatch column, stating that he would prefer to 
assert his independence. The editorial assistant on the 
Outdoors section of The Scotsman since its inception in 


March, Hewitt was cautious when commenting on 
suggestions that his sacking was simply a consequence 
of McNeish’s June appointment to the Sunday Herald 
Wild Weekend clone. “I refuse to believe that petty 
rivalries come into this,” Hewitt said, “or that Mr 
McNeish has been pressured by his paymasters at 
Scottish Media Group [who own both TGO and the 
Sunday Herald |. Mr McNeish believes in being straight 
with people and has assured me that my sacking from 
the back page was simply to make space for a female 
writer. Short of offering to shave off my beard and undergo 
a sex change there was little | could do in this department.” 

McNeish is billed in the publicity for his upcoming 
book, Scotland’s 100 Best Walks, as “Britain’s best 
known mountain walker’. His weekly Sunday Herald 
column, entitled You'll have had your hill, is widely 
thought to be a postmodern joke based on the Irvine 
Welsh play You'll have had your hole. 

Hewitt, whose back page column paid the merest 
fraction of Widdecombe’s fee and of whom it was once 
said “There is something of the bog in him”, declined to 
be drawn on a possible Widdecombe deal: “All this talk 
of £70,000 is hard to comprehend. | find it difficult to 
imagine that Mr McNeish would be capable of producing 
a wad of that size — but if it does happen then | wish 


| all parties well. TGO retains a sparky and innovative 


stable of columnists, which Ms Widdecombe would 


~ complementperfectly.” 
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Useless Equipment, No.10 — Even More Big Words 


Little more than a year has passed since last | offered TAC readers the fruits of my lexicographic 
lucubrations (TAC36, p20). Surely (I hear you cry), to revisit the topic so soon is at best 
supererogatory, if not actually otiose? For it is well known that the regular TAC readership are 
logodaedaiists of the first order — the merest glance at the letters pages reveals words such as 
“biblion”, “crepuscular’” and “flavescent”, many of them used in an appropriate context. 

But | make no apology. There are still people setting off into the hills who cannot utter a single 
word of more than seven syllables. This, despite the now well-established fact that one or two big 
words, uttered quietly and rhythmically, can abolish fatigue, rewarm the extremities, and raise 
the blood sugar by an amount equivalent to 300g of Kendal Mint Cake. Not to mention the effect 
on the knees. Why, only last week | encountered a Young Person, sheltering in an isolated bothy, 
who was close to collapse as a result of simple lack of vocabulary. Had | not been at hand to teach 
her the meaning of “meupareunia’”, heaven alone knows what might have become of her. 

And so it is for Young People like her that | offer the following list of big words, together with 
suggestions on how they may be rapidly deployed in a hill context. 


Havelock (n): A cloth sunshade on the back of a hat or cap 
“It was that hot, we were making havelocks out of wet T-shirts.” 


Antigropelos (n): A set of waterproof leggings 
“And then when | get there, there’s only one Yeti gaiter in the car boot. Like, what use is half an 
antigropelos?” 


Castrametation (n): The laying-out or planning of a camp 
“He’s just hopeless at castrametation — | near slid out into the river, the tent was on that much of a 
slope.” 


Matutolypea (n): ///-humour in the morning 
“The secret is not to talk to her at all until you’ve been walking for at least an hour. She’s a martyr 
to the matutolypea.” 


Quaquaversal (adj): Falling away in all directions 

“So we're on this big quaquaversal lump, in the mist, and he says, ‘I thought you’d brought a 
compass ...” 

Oikofugic (adj): Given to obsessive wandering 

“It's not her that’s slow — it’s waiting for her bloody oikofugic dog that takes the time.” 
Elapidation (n): Clearing away stones 

“First rule of castrametation — elapidation.” 


Zumbooruk (n): A small cannon fired from 
the back of a camel 

“So then the guy brings out this shotgun the size 
of a zumbooruk, and goes, ‘And / say you’re 
not walking any farther. Now get off of my land, 
and be quick about it.” 


Ol You OIKOFUGIC 
CUR GET A Move on 
OR you'te GET A 
PODOSCAPH UP 
YOUR ANTIGROPELOS! 


Podoscaph (n): A boat-shaped shoe, 
intended for walking on water 

“It’s not antigropelos we need in this bog, it’s 
bloody podoscaphs!” 


Gynotikolobomassophilia (n): A love of 
nibbling women’s earlobes 

(As usual, we leave the appropriate use of one 
word as an exercise for the interested reader.) 
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SOME FRIENDS over in County Donegal tell me they’re 
involved in a row over the siting of masts for mobile phones 
in their area. These aren’t eyesores in prominent places on 
hills though. The company negotiated a contract with the 
government to erect them alongside the radio masts at 
Garda stations. All fairly inconspicuous, blending in well 
with the usual clutter in any town. 

When the locals realised what was going on, they went 
nova. Not at the visual intrusion, but at the possibility of 
danger to health from radiation from the phone company’s 
masts. In spite of reassurances that “there is no evidence of 
any danger to health”, they demanded that the work not 
go ahead. 

As Liam said, “There might well be no evidence, but 
that doesn’t mean there’s no danger. I might be having 
an affair with a neighbour’s wife; just because he has no 
evidence doesn’t mean it’s not happening. So until we’re 
convinced, we’ll have no mast here.” 

The local people took out a court injunction barring 
the company from proceeding with further installations. 
Everybody applauding this sensible reaction to the 
growing proliferation of phone masts? Good; now read on. 

Maire, Liam’s wife (surely “Patsy, Liam's wife”? — 
Ed.), is like most Ulster people: she thinks before she 
speaks. When she says something, she means it. 

“We're not prepared to risk our children’s health for the 
sake of their profits. Why should we have this danger in 
the town, when they can quite easily build the mast on one 
of the hills? God knows, there are plenty of them around.” 

That’s where I gulped, visualising masts sprouting on 
every other hilltop in the Blue Stack mountains. They’re 
not the most impressive hills in Ireland; they certainly don’t 
rank with the Highlands for height or beauty, but I still 
don’t want them spoiled by lumps of Meccano. I feel 
strongly about Donegal; I feel strongly about a similar 
scenario in the Highlands and Islands. 

My first reaction is that the increased use of mobile 
phones is a damned nuisance. My second, more considered, 
is that they’re here to stay. I could cheerfully strangle every 
one of the loud-mouthed posers I hear using them in public 
places, even including pub lavatories, but I still recognise 
that they are a great help to some people. If you’re the only 
plumber/electrician/vet in a rural area, a mobile will keep 
you in touch with possible customers. They’re not going to 
gO away, no matter how much some of us might wish it. 


wu 


So here’s the dilemma: do we accept masts here, there 
and everywhere in the name of progress? Do we accept 
them close to habitations, with the risk of radiation? Do we 
confine them to isolated areas, where they are a visual 
blight? Which comes first, a public health risk or an 
unaesthetic eyesore? We’ve had to come to terms with 
power lines, telephone poles, TV masts; can we come to 
terms with mobile phone masts? For once in my life, I 
can’t make up my mind about a situation. 


Ed. — Phone masts are very much a TAC-type issue 
given their tendency to sneak in unopposed on the lower 
or less spectacular hills. The moment any phone company 
tried to build a mast on a Munro, there would be a huge 
outcry and it wouldnt happen. But the main outdoor press 
and a depressingly large proportion of hillgoers still 
seem to regard lower hills as somehow disposable, at least 
in contrast to the bigger things. Yet we all know (hopefully) 
that many of the country’s best hills are the tiddlers — 
where “best” is defined far more widely than just “big” 
or “photogenic”. Mast intrusion on these hills is already 
happening — anyone who visits lower Marilyns, those 
below 600m, will be familiar with the phenomenon. A 
good example is Broomy Law near Biggar, nowadays 
bemasted and a very different hill from the quiet green 
dome that I skirted — for farming reasons — back in 
1987 when walking the watershed. 

Two other observations. The latest Friends of the Ochils 
newsletter echoes Mick Fureys Donegal friends in noting 
that “Clackmannanshire Council has already taken the 
decision not to site mobile phone masts on any of their 
own buildings because of the possibility of damage to 
people's health.” 

And when researching a Scotsman piece on paragliding, 
I was told that while hang gliding is on the decline in 
Scotland, various arrangements now exist for hang 
glider pilots to drive their vehicles up phone mast roads 
such as that on the north-western side of the Graham 
Meall Buidhe above Glen Ogle. 
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Mountaineering Melodies 21 
Why does it always rain on me? 


Was it because | lied when | was seventeen? 
Why does it always rain on me? 


Even when the sun is shining, | can’t avoid the lightning. 


Travis — Why does it always rain on me? 


It is unlikely that the reason for my regular drenching is teenage inveracity. | can’t remember that far back but am 
not convinced | was less truthful at that age than at any other. Getting wet doesn’t do you much harm, but 
attracting lightning is not a long-term career move. My usual enjoyment of storms as an observer has been 
moderated after watching the lightning conductor on an adjoining office block being struck — quite awesome. 
And apparently the pink fireball | saw from the sunbright carse of the Forth amid the usual cartoon zigzags over 


a doom-black Stirling can do even more damage. 


Why does it always rain on me? Because | live in Scotland. 


Val Hamilton 


The Use of Altimeters i in Height Measurement 
Graham Jackson and Chris Crocker 


ALTIMETERS have been used by mountaineers for many years, but the recent development of electronic wrist-watch 
type instruments has made the altimeter easier to use and more popular with walkers and climbers. The inclusion of 
Knight’s Peak in Munro's Tables was justified on height measurements made with an altimeter and last year altimeter 
measurements led to a suggestion that Leathad an Taobhain, a Corbett in Glen Feshie, may be over 914m. (But see 
TAC36, pp4-5 re Knight’s Peak and TGO Oct 1998 p10 re Leathad an Taobhain — Ed.) So just how accurately do 
altimeters measure height? Avocet, makers of one of the popular models, claim “On a typical day, minor atmospheric 
pressure changes may cause the displayed altitude to vary from the actual altitude by 20m. With the arrival or departure of 
a weather front, displayed altitude can change 20 to 50m, and a storm can cause a change of more than 50m”. This article 
aims to show that both barometric drift and temperature may cause large errors in altimeter measurements and 
corrections must be made for these. 


Principle of the altimeter / Sources of error 
The altimeter works on the principle that the pressure within a column of air decreases in a known way with height. For 
the scientifically inclined, the relationship is 


z= (RT/gM).log,(p,/p) 


where Z is the height difference between the starting height and the measurement height, R is the gas constant, T is 
temperature of the air in degrees Kelvin, g is the acceleration due to gravity, M is the molar mass of the gas (in this case 
air), Pp, is the atmospheric pressure at the starting height and p is the atmospheric pressure at the measurement height. 

Electronic altimeters have this relationship programmed into the chip, while for hand-held instruments it is used to 
calculate the graduated height scale. So what is this equation saying? Imagine yourself standing at the foot of a mountain 
at sea level. Above you is a column of air several miles thick, pressing down. That is atmospheric pressure. As you climb 
to the top of the mountain the column is now shorter, but the air around you is thinner, or less dense. Consequently, at the 
top of the mountain, the total amount of air pressing down, the pressure, is less than at the bottom of the mountain. The 
equation is merely expressing this change in a quantifiable way. 

Problems arise because the detector responds only to changes in pressure. To convert this change to height, the other 
terms are assumed constant. Unfortunately for the manufacturers of altimeters and for those using them, these terms are 
not constant and so may affect height measurements. We have made a statistical assessment of the errors achievable 
after making appropriate corrections to the height reading and after having tested the results on the hill. Note that what 
follows does not deal with sources of error associated with the construction of the instrument and specific to that 
particular design. Instead it looks at the assumptions made in the application of the equation — and therefore these errors 
are general and applicable to all instruments. 


Temperature 


It is not generally recognised that the height measurement will be in error if the air temperature differs from the value used 
for the factory calibration of the instrument, although many users have noticed that their altimeter tends to read high at 
low temperatures. Suppose the temperature used for the calibration was 10°C. For every degree that the air temperature 
differs from this value the height reading will change by 1/283 or 3.5m per 1000m of ascent. This does not appear to be 
very much, but if the air temperature is at freezing point or 20°C, then the effect will be to change the height reading by 35m 
per 1000m of ascent. Thus someone climbing 1024m Sgorr Dhearg on Beinn a’Bheithir, setting the altimeter at 
Ballachulish, would measure its height as either 1059m or 989m, quite a difference. Temperature has a demon- 
strably significant effect on altimeter readings and must be corrected for. Note that this has nothing to do with the 
workings of the instrument itself, which the manufacturer may well correctly state to be “temperature compensated”. 
This means that the instrument will give the same reading at whatever temperature it happens to be, not that it can 
compensate for the effect described above. 

To picture what is happening, imagine the atmosphere to be very cold, well below the temperature for which the 
altimeter has been calibrated. The air molecules have lost energy and therefore gravity is able pull them closer to the 
Earth. Under these conditions the air’s density and pressure 
fall more rapidly with height. Now imagine the atmosphere to 
be warmed to a very high temperature, well above that for 
which the altimeter has been calibrated. The molecules have 
gained energy and can counter the force of gravity, so the 
change in density and pressure with height is less. If the altimeter 
is used under the two conditions it will experience, for the same 
true height change, a greater pressure change under the cold 
conditions than it will under the hot conditions. Because it 
converts pressure change into height change, the altimeter will 
register a greater height under the cold conditions than it 
will under the hot conditions even though the actual height 
ascended is the same. 
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equation. 

The error in g can generally be ignored, while the error in M has only a small effect in UK conditions. If the altimeter has 
been calibrated for moist air at about 50% relative humidity, then on an ascent of Ben Nevis from Fort William an error of 
up to 4m could result from changes in the moisture content of the air. At temperatures greater than 13°C the air is capable 
of absorbing much larger quantities of water vapour and the error could become much more significant. 

If it were only this simple then it would be a trivial matter to measure the temperature prior to or during a climb and 
then to correct for the difference between the calibrated temperature and the actual temperature at the time of the 
walk. However, temperature also varies with height and this change, or “lapse rate”, may be as much as 10°C per 1000m of 
ascent for dry air (although in wet conditions it may be much less than this). The usually quoted figure is 6.5°C per 1000m 
of ascent. It is accepted practice that the average temperature between the starting height and the finishing height may be 
used in calculating the correction for the effect of temperature. Since the walker cannot be in two places at once, the 
temperature at the summit is measured and the temperature at the starting point is calculated on the 6.5°C/1000m 
assumption. Note that it takes most mortals an hour or two to ascend a hill and in this time the starting temperature may 
vary considerably, so it is not usually acceptable to measure it before you start out on a walk. The error in the assumption 
that the lapse rate is 6.5°C per 1000m is summarised in Table 1. It cannot be stressed too much that altimeter measurements 
must be corrected for temperature in order to be meaningful — but, even then, uncertainty in the determination of the 
average temperature still leads to a significant source of error. 


Barometric drift 

While the walker is in the hills, sea level barometric pressure may be rising or falling. During stable weather this drift may 
only be the equivalent of 10-20m a day, but on occasions it may be many tens of metres over a period of a few hours. Figure 
1 is a plot of height drift recorded over a typical day. In this case the altimeter was in a fixed location, so the height 
changes represent pressure changes that have occurred in that location. Of course this drift cannot be continuously 
monitored during a walk; the best a walker can achieve is the determination of a few points at convenient places where a 
feature can be accurately identified with a map height. We have estimated the error from performing linear inter- 
polations between four points measured during the day, shown as squares in Figure 1. 


From the results on fifteen experiments we deduce that the error é : : 
will be within +8 metres 99% of the time. Figure 1: Altimeter drift over a day 


Map errors altimeter reading 


The height at the start of a walk will be obtained from a height contour 
or more rarely a spot height or trig point. Using reliable sources, the 
maximum errors on OS maps can be taken as 5.4 metres for height 
contours, +3.3 metres for spot heights from aerial survey and +2 feet 
for trig points (+1 metre for trigs converted to metric units). In the most 
common situation the height will be taken between two contours 
and an additional error arises from the accuracy of interpolation. The 
value for “Map Error” in Table 1 includes an allowance for this. 


| ou oe ees time (hours) 2/11/96 
Total error associated with height determination pressure: 1012mb 


The magnitudes of all the sources of error described above are summarised in Table 1 (all measurements in metres). 


Height Diff | _ Error: g andM Error:temperature Error: barometric drift Error: map Total Error / 


foo 2 2 8 8 12 
1000 3 6 ss 8 A 
1400 4 12 8 ue 8 20 | 


The total error is derived from statistical theory and may be regarded as an interval within which the vast majority of results 
— well over 99% — can be expected to lie. If we again consider our ascent of Ben Nevis, then the best we can do with a 
perfectly functioning altimeter is to measure the height of the mountain to be between 1324m and 1364m even after correc- 
tions for both barometric drift and temperature. For the previous example of Sgorr Dhearg ascended from Ballachulish 
the measurement will lie in the range 1010m to 1038m and even for the ascent of Stac Pollaidh from Loch Lurgainn, which 
involves just over 500m of ascent, we will only be able to measure the height of the mountain to be between 601m and 625m. 


Testing the theory 
Having examined the theory, we looked at just how good altimeter measurements are in practice once corrections for 
temperature and barometer drift have been applied. We have measured the heights of over 60 hills by the method 
described above. These hills were not specially chosen for the study, but the ascents ranged from 185m to 866m and 
thus spanned a wide range; relatively few ascents in the UK are greater than 1000m. The instrument used was an Avocet 
altimeter calibrated in accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions. 

As an example, consider the ascent of Mount Battock which the authors made on 27/4/97. Table 2 (overleaf) shows the 
barometric drift during the walk. Column 5 shows the height after a temperature correction has been applied to the altimeter 
readings. In this case a correction of -4m was necessary. 


Table 2 


Grid ref Map height Altimeter height Corrected height Time Height difference 
(metres) (metres) (metres) (hours) (metres) 


start NO540790 140 140 140 0 0 


river(out) NO543827 380 390 386 1.0 6 
river(retum) NO543827 380 405 401 25 -21 
finish NO540790 140 160 160 3.3 -20 


Figure 2 shows the calibration chart constructed from these data. The summit of Mount Battock was reached after Lhr 50min, 
when the barometric drift was -14m. The temperature on the summit was 4°C and the height difference between the summit 
and the starting point was 638m. This gives an average temperature for the air column of 6.1°C and therefore a temperature 
correction of -15m. We estimate that the altimeter has been calibrated for an 
air temperature of 12.6°C. The altimeter reading on the summit was 815m, which 
then gives a height of 786m when the two corrections are added. The OS 
trig height for Mount Battock is 778m. The results for all the hills are recorded 
in Figure 3 in which the bars show the corrections that have been made for 
temperature and barometric drift and the points show how much the resulting 
answer differs from the OS height (positive numbers mean the OS measurement 
eas ee (i ees is higher). It should be noted that some of the temperature corrections are 
i Ber 1 2 3 4 over 20m, in one or two cases 35m, and some of the barometric drift corrections 
Correction (m) Time (Hours) are even greater, up to 65m. Total corrections to the altimeter reading are as high 
as 85m and so may be very significant indeed. 


Figure 2: Correction for barometric drift 


How does the level of agreement compare with the error estimates in Table 1? To make the comparison, the table values 
should be increased to take into account the error in the OS summit height. Most of these are spot heights or trigs, however, 
and the effect is to boost the total error by less than half a metre. From Table 1 and the height ascended for each hill we 
would predict that, on average, 95% of the corrected altimeter measurements would lie within +10m of the true height and 
well over 99% within +15m. In fact two hills were in error by more than 10m: Millfire on the Rhinns of Kells (-13m) and Meall 
Coire nan Saobhaidh near Loch Arkaig (-21m). The latter, where the summit height has to be estimated from a ring contour, is 
well outside the predicted range and on statistical grounds sufficiently far from the other results to merit suspicion. Apart from 
this one hill, the results are in excellent agreement with theory. 

Lastly, consider the controversial case of Knight’s Peak. How accurate a measurement can an altimeter be expected to make 
in the best case? Suppose that the altimeter is set on the summit of Sgurr nan Gillean (964m). A temperature correction is 
still needed, of course, but the height difference of c50m is so small that the lapse rate can be ignored. A competent climber 
will reach Knight’s Peak in less than an hour so in favourable conditions the barometric drift should not exceed a few metres. 
We will suppose that he or she returns to Sgurr nan Gillean and makes the recommended correction for barometric drift. We 
estimate that the maximum error would be 6m. So if the true height of Knight’s Peak were 914m we would expect a perfectly 
functioning altimeter to give values in the range 908m to 920m. Regrettably, that is not good enough to distinguish 
whether Knight’s Peak qualifies as a Munro Top, a Corbett Top or as just another excellent spire on Pinnacle Ridge. 

What should we do when we find a measurement outside the expected error range of our altimeter? In the August 1998 
issue of TGO Andy Moffat reported a reading of 930m on the trig point of Leathad an Taobhain (912m). As his altimeter read 
correctly on the 847m spot height to the 
north both before and afterwards, the 
result is apparently well outside the 
expected error range which we would 
estimate to be +10 metres based on the o| ee a FS 
information provided. Our view is that it ay | | i} ae i] Das | we 

és ! | 


would be unwise to get too excited | 
about a single measurement in case it is 
a Statistical outlier resulting from an 
instrument quirk, say. In such cases the 
only way to obtain sufficiently strong 
evidence to query the mapping is for 
more measurements to be made. That isa. -100 


challenge readers may wish to follow up. 


10 Kt) SO 


Re Individual measurement 
m 
+f Os-corrected altimeter reading []Pressure drift [| Temperature correction 


For those interested in further reading, 
old mountaineering books and journals 
show that mountaineers in the early years Figure 3: Composition of correction 

of this century used altimeters extensively 

and were familiar with their limitations. References to the underlying theory, plus the complete set of data and calculations from 
which this article was written, may be obtained from the authors on request. 
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“| HAVE ASCENDED almost every principal mountain 
in Scotland”. Who claimed that? Sir Hugh Munro? 
Hamish Brown? No and no. And you won't find the 
answer in any lists of peak baggers for the man who 
made that bold statement, John MacCulloch, died in 1835, 
long before mountaineering became a popular pursuit. 
MacCulloch worked in Scotland as a geologist and 
published four volumes entitled Highlands and Western 
Islands of Scotland in 1824. He ascended most of 
those hills regarded as worth climbing at the time plus 
some that were little known. His creditable list of ascents 
included Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, the Perthshire Ben 
More, Schiehallion, Ben Chonzie, Ben Cruachan, the 
Cobbler, An Teallach, Beinn Lair, Goatfell and one of 
the Skye Beinn na Caillichs. 

Such fascinating stories make up the bulk of lan 
Mitchell’s well-researched, well-written book. The author 
sets out to cover what he describes as a “serious gap” in 
Scottish mountaineering literature, namely the “pre-history 
of Scottish mountaineering”, which he describes as 
“explorations, ascents, travels, social relations in the 
mountains, before mountaineering became an organised 
sport from the middle of the last century’. 

The author also sets out to “redress the balance a 
little in favour of the native Highlander” and makes a 
very good case for many hills having been climbed by 
locals before any outsiders arrived. This theme recurs 
throughout the book and to some extent | think it’s 
overstated. Does anyone really doubt that the people 
who named the hills and their features also walked on 
them and sometimes went to the summits? The emphasis 
on this also lies oddly when the first ascents are credited 
to various people, most of them non-Highlanders. What 
these are, of course, are the first recorded ascents, a very 
different thing. Many are only probable or possible first 
ascents anyway and | think the author places too much 
emphasis on trying to work out who climbed what first. 

Let me stress though that these are only minor 
criticisms of what | think is an excellent book and one 
that anyone interested in people and their interaction with 
the hills will enjoy. This of course has always been lan 
Mitchells theme, right from his first mountain book, co- 
written with Dave Brown, Mountain Days and Bothy Nights. 

Here Mitchell takes a broad sweep through the history 
of the Highlands between roughly 1580 and 1880, looking 
at the wide variety of individuals, organisations and 
events that slowly opened up the area to outsiders. He 
describes too how the way the mountains were viewed 
changed dramatically during these 300 years. In this 
period the Highlands went from being little visited and 
regarded by those to the south as a savage wilderness 
inhabited by equally savage and dangerous people, to 
being regarded as a splendid place to visit for the 
imposing scenery and the wonders of nature, while the 
Highlanders became quaint inhabitants rather than 
feared barbarians. As well as showing how venturing 
into the mountains for pleasure slowly developed, 
Mitchell also shows how the environment people were 
learning to love was simultaneously being degraded 
by the people who owned the land as they changed from 
clan chiefs to landed proprietors. 


This is not fe an account of the past with no relevance 
to the present however. In a final chapter the author 
discusses what effects the changes to the Highlands 
have had. Here the mostly objective historical 
discussion of the rest of the book is abandoned for 
an attack on landownership and access restrictions. 
As well as decrying the damage landowners have 
done to the land Mitchell argues that access only 
became a problem due to the new deer stalking 
estates and points out that he could find no records 
of access problems until quite late in the 19th century. 

History books have a bad reputation for being boring 
but that’s not so in this case. Rather than the dull 
recitation of facts and figures this is a very readable 
and entertaining volume full of fascinating characters 
and interesting episodes. Familiar hills are seen in 
unfamiliar ways and the author recreates past times 
well. It is astonishing to learn of just how much was 
done in the hills before the advent of even the 
most basic equipment, never mind our modern high- 
tech luxuries. 

The book is organised by geographical region rather 
than chronologically, which does mean that the text 
jumps back and forth in time and many characters 
appear several times. This approach took me a little 
while to get used to but, as the author himself points 
out, the alternative approach would mean breaking 
up the history of different hills into sections, which 
could also seem disjointed. Anyway, there is a 
chronology at the back of the book covering 
ascents, explorations and important general 
historical dates affecting the mountains, such as the 
Jacobite Rebellions. 

As well as the main text there is a section of plates 
of pre-photographic artists’ renditions of Highland 
scenes plus a few other pictures, including examples 
of early maps, scattered elsewhere in the book. | would 
have liked to have seen more of these but expense was 
almost certainly the limiting factor. There is also a 
comprehensive bibliography and an index. The latter 
is essential in a book like this, but unfortunately the one 
provided is only just adequate. A much more detailed 
index with more cross-referencing would be better. 

All in all though this is a welcome book and one 
from which all walkers in the Highlands could learn much. 
We do not walk in a social or historical vacuum and 
this book does much to describe and explain the 
background to today’s situation. 


Stob Press 


TAC would never of course give a moment’s 
credence to weird conspiracy theories, but Peter 
Ridges of Prenton in Cheshire surely deserves a 
wider audience for having noticed an unlikely and 
somewhat mysterious connection between the 
Marilyns, the current wave of espionage disclosures 
and the secret service. “As you may have read,” 
Peter writes, “the Stasi agent at Hull University, Dr 
Robin Pearson, used the codename ‘Armin’, for 
reasons which are unfortunately still unclear. If | had 
an email address with a St Kilda reference, I'd be 
concerned about an MI5 investigation in the near 
future. Especially if I'd spent the 1980s working for 
a university. Even more so if | had set up a mailing 
list that discussed things like getting into military 
installations on top of remote Scottish islands...”. 


So, Alan Blanco, are you feeling threatened? 
Phone-tapped? Compromised? Robin Pearson took 


as his pseudonym the name of one of the fearsome | 


sea stack Marilyns, Stac an Armin, and Blanco has 
as his e-address alan @ staclee.freeserve.co.uk 


People who live in houses called Askival, Seana Bhraigh 
and Suilven (all on TAC’s mailing list) should also 
perhaps check their light fittings and skirting- 
boards for bugs. Expect more disclosures in TAC44. 
Mind you, while we're at it ... “Peter Ridges’? What 
the hell kind of a name is that? Mine’s a triple (agent). 


Meanwhile TAC’s website, lovingly revamped by 
Blanco himself, has won something called the 
Medaille d’Or for Web Site Excellence, http:// 
www.arachnid.co.uk/award/award. html 


Pole news. Kevin Donkin of Durham writes: “I’m 
giving away a free, almost brand new, £30 in value, 
Leki pole. There is just one catch — the lucky winner 
has to find it first. | lost it in August on the eastern 
end of the Cairngorms and although | know its where- 
abouts and searched for about an hour (time | 
could ill-afford to waste ona long expedition), | couldn't 
find it. The area | lost it in is a mile-long stretch of 
the watershed heading from the summit cairn of 
Carn Eas towards the summit tor of Ben Avon along 
the line NO122992-NJ126008. If anyone finds it, 
they can keep it, but | wouldn’t mind an email from 
them to let me know it’s gone to a good home. A 
guy | met on top of Ben Avon told me he had lost his 
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mobile phone on the hills a fortnight earlier.” 
kevindonkin @ hotmail.com 


Ed. — Could not the lost phone man not simply try 
phoning his number in the hope that someone 
might answer? Sounds like standard movie plot 
stuff, that, and it might prove to be the start of a 
beautiful friendship. As for poles, | have had a 
similar incident, contriving to lose half of the only pole 
| own. Basically the bottom half of the old-style 
two-piece pole snagged somewhere in a dense fire- 
break on Wishach Hill, which | was climbing to 
commemorate the 60th anniversary of James Parker's 
“1000 hills of 1000ft” completion in July 1939. This 
was such an esoteric anniversary on an extremely 
obscure (and largely tree-obscured) hill that | 
probably deserved to lose the eric-the-half-a-pole. 
With luck, an autumnal revisit will see it retrieved, but 
if this fails then Kevin Donkin’s finders’ keepers offer 
will doubtless be echoed in TAC44, complete with 
grid reference. 


Oh, and in amongst all the recent discussion of 
the (de)merits of walking poles, the Ed would like 
to disclaim any responsibility for the bottom of the 
Leki homepage at hAttp://www.leki.com where it 
reads: “This website developed and hosted by 
TACWeb, a service of TAC Marketing, Inc.” 


Scarcely an issue goes by without Ben Vrackie being 
mentioned somewhere, and this is no exception. Brian 
Ewing of Dumbarton reports having seen the summit 
goats in mid-September 1989, while almost ten years 
later, on 3/7/99, Stephen Ramsden of Helensburgh 
reached the top and so became the fourth person 


| Known to have completed a second round of 


Corbetts (after the late Matthew Moulton and 
Geraldine Howie, and Rhona Fraser). Stephen’s first 
round, as recorded in Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, 
was completed on Monamenach, 30/7/93. This is all 
the more remarkable given that he has not climbed a 
single Corbett three times. 


Although the two recent TACit Tables have included 
extensive lists of, and details on, Corbetteers, 
Grahamists and Donaldists, the book on these is by 
no means closed. In fact any non-Munro completion 
is always of interest — please contact TAC with, 
ideally, name and date of first hill and last hill plus 
any notable anecdotes or details of goat-encounters. 


On the subject of lists and ticking and 
the mentality behind such, Stuart Benn, 
trendy raving bagger that he is, offers 
some crossover quotes from Energy 
Flash — A Journey through Rave Music 
and Dance Culture, by Simon Reynolds. 
The introduction includes this: “What we 
must lose now is this insidious, corrosive 
knowingness, this need to collect and 
contain. We must open our brains that 
have been stopped and plugged with 
random information, and once again must 
our limbs carve in air the patterns of their 
desire — not the calibrated measures and 
slick syncopation of jazz-funk but a carnal 
music of total release. We must make of 
joy once more a crime against the state.” 


Stuart wonders “if there are parallels here with the 
bagging / going out for an enjoyable stroll debate 
(not that they are totally mutually exclusive)”. Also, on 
p73, Reynolds writes: “There are other connections 
between football and pop music. Both are traditional 
escape routes for glory-hungry working-class jack- 
the-lads, and both offer possibilities for male bonding 
through shared passion for something ‘objective’ (and 
therefore legitimate). Football and rock also enable 
the cultivation of connoisseurship: facts, figures, 
changing line-ups, discographies. One medium for 
all this partisanship and pride-in-knowledge is the 
fanzine. Inevitably, zines emerged that combined 
both masculine passions.” That sounds like it ought 
to be of relevance in the general TAC world, too. 


If all this sounds a little too laddish, don’t fret. TAC44 
plans to include some 250-word vox pops from women 
who bag — why they do it, is it at all different from 
the male version of the game, do they try to outdo 
bulging-eyed spouses, or what? Contributions welcome. 


Car culture is far removed from the freedom of the 
hills, apart from our tendency to use personalised 
wheels to reach the start of walks. But personalised 
number plate culture is undoubtedly an odd way to 
assert one’s territoriality or whatever the reasoning 
is. Hence much amusement at TAC HQ when the 
following flopped through the letterbox: 


Bothies being deemed full is bad enough, but Donald Shiach of 
Inverness writes of a July jaunt: “On Monday we had a lazy start 
and eventually drove to the Strathfarrar gate — only to find a 
GLEN FULL notice. The nice woman (honest) said she is only 
supposed to let 25 cars up and she had already admitted 31. 
Fortunately a car came down the glen at the right moment, so we 
took its place and drove up for an excellent four-hour round 
of Beinn na Muice. Needless to say, about 29 cars were parked 
at one or other end of the Munros route.” 


Val Hamilton writes: “Taking a holiday in late August in Scotland 
means an additional challenge in the form of avoiding men with 
guns. But you are okay in Glen Livet where the estate office 
advice was ‘If you see a load of Land Rovers and folk with 
flags, avoid them’. No other restrictions. And wandering 
around Abernethy forest we were impressed by the RSPB signs 
where any prohibition was preceded by the word ‘Sorry’, as in 
“Sorry, no vehicles’. Even more amazing was the ranger who passed 
us in his Land Rover and apologised for disturbing our peace.” 


Ken Crocket revives concern about the parking situation at Lawers 
village, having received an email from yet another miffed visitor 
to the lochside hamlet: ““The punter at the cottage charges a fiver, 
the farmer has filled spaces with heavy equipment, the hotel bans 
parking.” Which suggests it’s high time for a Blackspot Round-up: 


Lawers village — The place that hospitality forgot. Almost 
certainly only a very small percentage of residents are arrogant 
unpleasant boneheads. The vast majority are most likely too 
timorous or too intimidated to do anything about it. 


Largo Law — The days of standard, civilised access have long 
gone here, with the old route so corridored as to make folk feel 
like criminals. There is now rumoured to be a court case pending 
with a local farmer alleged to have assaulted a couple of walkers. 


The Invervar Gate — The request for information on this led 
to Richard Webb writing: “I have some experience of Invervar, but 
it is rather dated. I was wandering up the Glen Lyon road one 
summer’s evening in 1981 when a Land Rover stopped and the 
driver informed me that I could not camp anywhere in the glen. 
There was a ‘but’, however. Were I to hop in he would take me to 
where I could pitch my tent. This turned out to be the lawn of 
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Dear Sir/Madam — As you can see we are dealers 
in distinctive number plates and feel that a 
number we have in stock should be brought to 
your attention. It is: A11 GRY. It will feature in 
our national advertising priced at £1,695, and can 
either be transferred to a car of your choice or 
be available on a Retention Certificate to be given 
as a present or kept for a future vehicle. Please 
feel free to contact one of our experienced sales 
team for more information and to answer any 
queries you may have. 


Yours sincerely, Car Marks, PO Box 99, Hull 
Professionals in all aspects of cherished numbers — 
Savour Success on a Plate 


Any takers? £1,695 — a snip. 


And finally, Bill Fairmaner of Birmingham writes to 
say that his Christmases tend to be spent in “areas 
where there are rather more hills than in the West 
Midlands” — for example the central Highlands. — 
Here, he says “The Red Squirrel site [in Glen Coe] 
is the only place we’ve been asked to pay camping 
fees on Christmas Day”. Does anyone else have 
stories of having to pay to camp at Christmas — | 


or, even more stingily, at New Year? Bill notes that g 


happier traditions do exist: Milton Morenish “let us 
camp on a wet Christmas Day even though they were 


' Officially closed. The offer to pay was firmly declined.” 


Invervar House, now an upmarket B&B establishment, then 
simply the estate lodge. After a comfortable night I knocked off 
three Munros, anticlockwise! (I later returned for Carn Gorm from 
Loch Rannoch — do you have to do them anticlockwise if based at 
Kinloch?) More recently I met some skiers who had an unpleasant 
time because they ran down Carn Gorm rather than carrying on 
clockwise. Which brings me to my point. Guidebooks should not 
publicise unreasonable access agreements, like Carn Mairg 
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being only open to baggers prepared to do all four “with the sun’”. 


Beinn Enaiglair, from Braemore — Ian Mitchell had a very 
good letter on this in the West Highland Free Press, 25/6/99, 
where he reported having encountered first the keeper’s dog 
and then the keeper himself, “who proceeded to deliver a stream 
of verbal abuse and swearing accompanied by threats of 
physical force unless we retraced our steps”. So nothing new there. 


| Ian and his companions stood their ground, pointed out that the 


splutterer could only request a withdrawal, and suggested he call 
the polis should arbitration be required. At which he went off to 
throw some toys around at home, while Ian and co pressed on. Fair 
play to them — and thanks to Graham Bunn for spotting the letter. 


The Trossachs hut — Still on the skyline between Beinn an 
Fhogharaidh and Ben Venue, still offending a large number of eyes. 
It’s a wonder that no-one has taken direct action against this by | 
now; presumably were it on a more popular bit of ridge — on 


Venue proper, for instance — things would be very different. If 


it has been left unattended to simply through being in a quiet, 
rarely-walked corner, then this augurs badly for the phone mast | 
situation as outlined by Mick Furey on page 5. 


Oh, and the funicular, of course. How could we ever forget that? 


Late news: Further to the phonemast thoughts, Wolf Gruellich 
reports finding Mount Blair with “a newly eroded track to the _ 
summit”, where “a big JCB-type digger was busy constructing a 


telephone tower ... This delightful landscape enhancement is c “ 


going up not 20 feet from the trig ... The circular shelter cairn had 
been moved from its original site and rebuilt next to trig.” 
Football — 

Jacqueline Greaves Perpetually Lost Trophy 1999: Aber- 
deen MRT 3, Braemar MRT 10. Aberdeen regain trophy. 


Adventures in the Petzled dark... two books by Ronald Turnbull reviewed _ 


Long Days in Lakeland, 1998, 192pp, ISBN 0 9515996 7 4, £17.95 
Lakeland Mountain Challenges — A guide for Walkers and Fellruners (with Roy Clayton), 


ork by Ronald Turnbull has appeared in these pages 

from time to time, while his previous book — Across 
Scotland on Foot — was positively reviewed in TAC24. The 
man’s thoughts, particularly when in book form, deserve 
a wide hill-going public: he has a lot to say and often says 
it interestingly. Turnbull is that rare commodity: one of very 
few current outdoor writers in possession of a distinct and 
recognisable style, a voice that can be spotted from distance 
even in a co-authored book such as Lakeland Mountain 
Challenges. The only doubt over authorship of any of these 
chapters comes whenever Roy Clayton stops playing the 
straight man and makes an attempt at imitating his stylistic 
sidekick. 

Walker-readers probably don’t need both of these books. 
The subject matter is more or less the same in each — that 
bumpy corner of England’s field forever known to TAC 
readers as The Ponds — and while there are certainly 
differences in structure, format and content, there is 
considerable overlap too. Turnbull is essentially a 
Lakeland writer and hillgoer (sorry, fellgoer) despite his 
exploits in the Scottish hills — eg the astonishing nine-day 
run over all the Donalds recorded in TAC25. To casually 
skim these books one would assume he lives in Coniston, or 
Keswick, or at least somewhere on the fringes of the Lakes 
as indeed does Clayton (in Fleetwood). Hence it at first 
seems puzzling to discover that Turnbull is based in 
Dumfriesshire, on the wrong side of the Solway from the hills 
he evidently loves beyond all others. This isn’t so strange 
however: for a start it’s only a relatively short hop from Nith 
to Greta, and a damn sight quieter as a base. But there is 
also the inbuilt writer’s need for distance, for objectivity, 
and it could be argued that Turnbull would be a poorer, less 
interesting Lakeland writer were he to actually live there. 

Ostensibly these are interlinked guidebooks (Challenges | 
almost reads as a pocket edition of the Long Days coffee- 
table tome), but both have much more detail and comment 
braided through them than do the standard turn-left-here 
guidebooks with which the Lakes are so overloaded. The 
whole district is awash with rehashed, reheated word-fodder 
routinely carted up and down ridges in lieu of maps by vast 
numbers of unwilling-to-think walkers, books that are the 
bastard modern offspring of Alfred Wainwright’s mid- 
century creativity. Fiddling round the edges of this devalued 
format is essential nowadays in such honeypot areas as 
the Lakes, but Turnbull’s writing gives the feeling that were 
commissioned to write a guidebook to somewhere far more 
obscure then it would still come out much like this. 

Long Days is a Turnbull solo effort and the more carefully 
structured of the books, broken down into ten main 
chapters each comprising three parts. First comes a short, 


ThERES AN 
UNHAPPY FOKMATON 
(FEVER ¢ SA ONE 


1999, 160pp, ISBN 0 9515996 8 2, £6.95; both published by Grey Stone Books, Hoddlesden, Lancs 


wistful, mistful pen portrait of some particular area or 
ambience (“Borrowdale rain”, “Unhappy formations and 
natural melancholy”, “Starlight’”). Not all of these work, feeling 
a tad precious and faintly twee at times even though the 
page layout (boxed-in prose with a line drawing alongside) 
clearly flags up the watercolours-in-words intention. After 
each of these miniatures comes the chunky bit of each 
chapter, the eponymous Long Days themselves: “Lakeland 
east to west”, “Scafell scramble circuit”, “Ten tarns tour’, 
“Scafell slowly”. This is where the bulk of Turnbull’s 
anecdote-meets-theory writing style lies. Finally each 
chapter includes a “Daywalk” — more formulaic in style 
and generally failing to add much to the book other than 
bulk. It’s not that the daywalks are dull, just that the this- 
stile, that-path description is more upfront and leaves the 
pieces feeling less inventive, less like Turnbull, more like 
the bog-standard mag-standard fillers that too many outdoor 


| writers use as a means of paying their mortgage or child 


maintenance instead of buckling down and writing properly. 
Challenges is the better book chiefly because it lacks such 
a rigid format. Again there are major undertakings — the 
main horseshoes, a Lakeland crossing, the 3000er rounds — 
but most of the raw data seems left to Clayton who handles 
it with quiet efficiency. Joint-authored projects notoriously 
fail to work — look at Roy Evans and Gérard Houllier at 
Liverpool FC, or Messrs McCartney and Wonder on “Ebony 
and Ivory”. This one does work though, with Turnbull 
constantly trying to write inventive passages while Clayton 
keeps things orthodox and “earthed”. It’s like watching 
Lance Kluesner and Daryll Cullinan bat together for South 
Africa. Fine though the solid Cullinan is as a player, you 
find yourself sitting up, taking that bit more notice, when 
Kluesner is on strike in case something memorable happens, 
some spectacular and outrageously over-ambitious stroke. 
Turnbull plays the Kluesner role in the Challenges partnership 
but benefits from having Clayton as his straight (bat) man. 
Any writer who settles into a style tends to have familiar 
themes running through the text no matter what the overall 
thrust of the subject matter. In Turnbull’s case these books 
provide ample scope for his own likes and dislikes: the merits 
of the long day out (preferably extending to some kind of 
mad 24-hour 42-summit round), the quasi-religious joy of 
dossing high in a minimalist bivvybag, the sacrilege of 
referring to the hill north of Threlkeld as “Blencathra” when 
it should really be Saddleback (although the B-word does 
appear a few times and there is even a B-picture on p72 of 
Challenges — perhaps Clayton and trusty publisher John 
Gillham are closet Wordsworthians). Then there is the Great 
Divide, the ultimate symbolic schism in Turnbull’s Lakeland 
universe: Scafell Good, Scafell Pike Bad, with Mickledore 
slung between like some sublime Limbo. Forget the old 
SMC stuff about Ultramontane versus Salvationist; for 
Turnbull it comes down to these two neighbouring summits. 
Scafeil is one of several hills that feature again and again, 
whereas even some tops close to the Lakeland hub seem 
strangely absent — there is little teli of Pike of Blisco, for 
instance, and oddly little of the Langdale Pikes too. Yet these 
are not the kind of books in which it is easy afterwards to recall 


where specific hill descriptions or stories are recounted, as 
Turnbull happily immerses himself in the whole region and 
forever scurries down the back of one set of fells to pop 
up unexpectedly on another. The structure of these books 
is not linear, with Turnbull fond of the Grand Sweep both in 
terms of actual walking/running and in his way of looking 
at hills and writing about them. Fair enough. Think big. 

He is also a continual advocate of the off-track, off- 
message expedition, starting up just as everyone else is 
coming down, sneaking round the side of things, circum- 
navigating, honeypots and so on. A mini-chapter entitled 
“Not Great Gable” is both self-explanatory and typical. His 
hill tales are full of healthily iconoclastic admissions such 
as scuttling up a snowy Lord’s Rake in fell running shoes 
or wandering around half way down Skiddaw in the 
Petzled dark. Occasionally he comes across as slightly smug 
about these japes, and a tad put-down-ish about the 
plodding masses on Scafell Pike or Striding Edge, but at 
least he is trying things out, seeing whether the jigsaw of 
these fells can be put together differently from the standard 
way adopted by most “offcomers’”. 

Typical Turnbullesque phrases abound in both books. Take 
these three, all from Challenges: “The view from the West 
Wall is just as good when it’s invisible” (p55), “The long 
grass to High Raise goes shorter in running shoes, specially 
[sic] as we’re cleverly going for Sergeant Man instead” 
(p57), and “A village is a place with no cashcard machine, so 
Grasmere is still a village” (p86). The first two are prime 
examples of Turnbull’s style: his is a prose of one-liners, the 
guidebook equivalent of stand-up comedy. Standard concepts 
and clichés are set up in the first half of a sentence, then 
spun and seen off in the second half. Repeated over time 
this becomes a bit wearing, and neither of these books 
makes an ideal straight-through read. But better that than 
the prosaic ploddery besetting so many publications, and 
no matter how strained some of the linguistic twists, you 
find yourself reading on in expectation of more phrases 
like this, from the introduction of Long Days: “Walking up, 
you could console yourself with the hope that eventually 
you’d turn round and start to walk down. Walking down, 
there’s nothing to look forward to but bed and death.” 
Guidebook writer as comic metaphysician: the outdoor 
world needs one of those, and Turnbull does the job more 
than adequately. There is really only one writer capable 
of writing this, about an attempt on the English 3000ers on 
the winter solstice (itself a very Turnbullean ploy): “A 
thin mist drifted above Keswick, so that it shone through 
a plasma of electric orange to make a picture of the Birth of 
Streetlights out of the Primordial Neon Cloud”. 

There is often a vividness and precise energy to his writing, 
an awareness of everyone’s place in the grand scheme of 
the hills, as with this description of Bob Graham runners 
scurrying up to their day’s high point: “Up the great path of 
Scafell Pike, we zip among the hillwalkers like motorcycle 
messengers in a busy street” — a lovely, clipped description 
that manages to combine the freedom-of-the-fells energy 
with the curious community feel of a popular walkers’ hill 
on a summer Saturday — and all in 19 words. Beautifully 
done. Sometimes it backfires, as with his overly arty tarn 
description on p164 of Long Days: “It’s what the art critics 
call a ‘rhythmic element’ — and that’s the function of 
the corrie tarn”. This seems overworked and overly philo- 
sophical in contrast to the sparse reality found, of all 
places, in a Hendrix lyric on a related subject: “Waterfall ... 
nothing can go wrong’’. But a successful phrase is never far 
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away. In the same passage, Turnbull’s “Screes plunge in, and 
keep going below the waterline” has a simple more-than-this 
beauty that, for me, immediately evoked Heaney’s celebrated 
1975 poem to his mother, Sunlight: “And here is love / like 
atinsmith’s scoop / sunk past its gleam / in the meal-bin.” 

When Turnbull tones down his style and writes simple 
watercolour prose, he produces fine naturalistic-descriptive 
passages. There is a lovely example on p55 of Long Days, 
where he sets the scene with a typical bit of flashy rhetoric 
— “Can you properly enjoy a sunset if your feet aren’t 
sore?” — before thinning the words in synch with the gradual, 
spreading simplicity of what he is describing: “... deepest 
crimson, staining the clouds from the horizon right across 
Ullswater and overhead. It was one of those sunsets that 
makes you lower your voice and go all respectful, as in 
church”. Reading sections like this, and like the description 
of the Hardknott Pass toward the end of Long Days, brings 
the thought that Turnbull should move away from tying his 
writing to guidebook-style descriptions, no matter how 
elaborately he embellishes and subverts the format. People- 
in-context stuff, straight descriptive stuff, layered visit- 
after-visit-after-visit stuff, all these are aspects which he 
should pursue further. He has already had a brief spell as a 
columnist at Trail, but some glossy editor should immediately 
give him a free-form slot and let him develop and tighten 
his writing within the relative security of a kite-flying 
column. He would find a fan-base of readers looking for 
something more heartfelt, more considered than the endless 
adverts and the product placement dross. Such a scenario 
is unlikely to happen, however. 

Perhaps he should now take a break from writing about the 
Lakes, at least specifically. It would be good to see him look 
elsewhere and then, in a few years, turn back to what he 
knows best. Perhaps he just loves the Lakes too much: there 
are clues to how deep this love runs in occasional references 
to “venerable Fell and Rock ancients” and in Long Days 
being dedicated to “my father Derwent” — a name that 
betrays northern English hill-lover roots if ever one did. 

This outs Turnbull fi/s as the grandson of the 1948-50 
SMC president, Herbert Westren Turnbull, since HWT’s 
obituary told of his having a son named Derwent. (And if 
there is more than one Derwent Turnbull around, then my 
name is Wallowbarrow Thirlspot.) This in turn is hearten- 
ing; Ronald Turnbull has it in his gift to be a third-generation 
SMCer, with all the outlooks and literary idioms that could 
so easily entail. Yet he chooses to cash his creative cheques 
elsewhere and is very much a free spirit, a mind of his own. 

Having started by suggesting that walkers don’t really 
need both of these books, I should end by urging people 
to buy at least one of them. Turnbull is ultimately worth 
reading not because of the clever quirkiness of his thoughts 
and phrases but because his night yomps and his high bivvies 
and his off-beat, off-beaten-track jaunts show that he retains 
that most basic of outdoor-writer essentials: a simple love of 
being out there, somewhere, on the surface of the planet. 


Gaut y parrots and red roosters — two tales of hill Hae ney 


‘Stuart Benn and Perkin Warbeck 


must be bleeding mad, | thought. It’s half seven at 

night, I’m tired, I’m hungry and | should be taking 
to my bed. Instead, I’m about to go up the hill. One 
month before, midsummer’s night, | had been on 
Hallival — at 1am the hills of Harris stood clear, the 
Cuillin were etched black against the glow where 
the sun was on its short trip below the horizon and 
the full moon shimmered over the Minch. | had 
wanted more and this was to be the night. 

The plan had formed quickly — | would go to 
Kintail, take in the sunset from Carnan Cruithneachd 
then head west over the tops towards Airgid while 
the moon rose. | would sleep on the hill and come 
down into the dawn. | left work, dashed home, packed, 
grabbed the dog Breac and set off. 

In Strath Croe a gentle sea breeze rustled the leaves 
and a couple shot me a funny look as we got ready. The 
walk through the forestry was pleasant enough but 
the steep climb beyond turned into a sweaty and midgy 
slog and | was glad to reach the boggy flats. But 
the evening transformed as we wandered towards 
the wee 610m bump — the hills became bathed in 
that special light, the finest of mists formed round 
Ceathreamhnan’s shoulders, the midges fell away and 
| slowly became aware that the only sound was the 
breeze brushing softly past me. Occasionally it 
would die and then there was silence — a pure, 
profound, wonderful silence. 

We plunged back into shadow for the climb to the 
summit. A Mir6é sun greeted us, pulsing above the 
Applecross hills. The Elchaig, far below, ran red as 
an artery. Tropical sunsets are often accompanied by 
great, roiling banks of cumulus burning with inner 
fire. This evening, a few feathery cirrus provided the 
canvas — those above were still as bright as goose 
down while to the north-west they were already as 
gaudy as a parrot. Between lay countless, and 
nameless, shades of pink. | watched, silently, until 
all had turned dove-grey. Being no aesthete, Breac 
rootled about and ate sheep shit. 

We picked our way down the steep western slopes in 
the afterglow. | would have missed most of the wildlife 
but for the dog’s alert gaze — a family of goats, some 
ptarmigan, a frog. The gloom descended as we splashed 
up Beinn Bhreac. | kept glancing round to look for 
the moon but no sign. For the first time it dawned on me 


that | was wandering about on my own, on the top of ~ 
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a hill in near darkness. A plover piped mournfully, 
silhouetted against a sky of the softest peach. 
Suddenly, | knew that | had never felt as small and 
insignificant and alone in my life. 

We paused at the cairn and there was the moon, 
peeking over the horn of A’Ghlas-bheinn — as red 
as the sun at first. We wandered on. A wisp of 
cloud blew across dimming its eye like a cataract. 
Deer started off, no longer seen. | called Breac in, 
close. She didn’t come — or rather she did but 
never near enough for me to get her on her lead. 
Sometimes | would hear the tinkle, tinkle of her name 
tag against her collar or spot the white tip to her 
tail dancing by like a firefly but then she would 
range off after more adventures and the silence 
would return. Sometimes | would sit on a rock and 
watch for her, sometimes | walked on hoping she 
would follow. | couldn’t tell how long this went on but 
| knew it might be a fraction of what it could be. 
The similarity between the hill and her name didn’t 
escape me. Maybe some other poor beggar had 
lost their dog up here before. | was well up the slopes 
of Bhuide before she returned — one moment black 
despair, the next there she was beside me looking 
up waiting to be patted as if nothing had happened. 

Who knows which cairn marked the top of the 
hill, but we took them all in. Cruithneachd looked 
a satisfyingly long way off. The lochan-studded 
moorland to the north mirrored the night sky. The 
moon, bloated as a tick, beamed down washing 
the hills in silver. There was also silence — pure, 
profound, crushing silence. 

“Come on Breac, we're off”, | said and surprised 
myself at how reassuring | found the sound of a 
human voice. We scuttled off down to the path. 
Breac followed its twists and turns unerringly and 
pulled me along — fine in the upper reaches but 
the forest of bracken below hid a beachful of 
boulders slippery as seaweed. 

Firm ground at last as we stole by Lienassie. Not 
a cloud in the sky and the moon at its brightest. 
A shadow trotted alongside Breac in perfect step — 
a grotesque with the legs of a giraffe, the snout 
of an anteater, the arse of the Elephant Man. We 
tried to outrun it but couldn't shake it off — | 
told myself not to look but it was as hard to ignore 
as an eclipse. It was only when we got between 
the taller trees that it disappeared, 
skulking off back to its bestiary. 

Ten past one, the car. A cool wind fell 
from the summits and chilled me as | changed. 


| was in work a few hours later. 

“Get up to much last night, Stuart?” 

“| went hillwalking with Breac.” 

“That's nice, where?” 

“Kintail’ 

“Kintail!! What time did you get home?” 
“Half two” 

“Half two! You must be bleeding mad.” 


SB 


“T wasn’t always like this”, Warbeck confided to his 
trusty sidekick, OJ, as he reclined on the urodynamics 
couch and artfully fended off the approach of Dirty 
Dolan with a suprapubic needle. “This douce denizen of 
the South Side once stalked the bars and student flats of 
the West End”. OJ knew his mentor had a past but this 
revelation was unprecedented. “And at the top of the ziggurat 
of carousing, looking down, was Wintergill’s; a discreet 
road house where many a convivial evening was spent 
with the West End chums. They lived communally in a flat 
known as “Bohemia” on account of the predisposition of 
its residents. Phil Stacey might be there howling Van 
Morrison numbers, while always presiding imperiously was 
the eponymous Queen of Bohemia herself, with consort, the 
Archbohemian”. 

Perkin noticed OJ’s eyes glazing over and hastened 
somewhat reluctantly towards his point. “We were 
speaking of moonlight ascents of the Scottish hills, were 
we not? Well one night at chucking-out time in 
Wintergill’s, the cries of the stiletto-bludgeoned drifted 
as usual through the aether from the nearby far from restful 
Captain’s Rest and I put it to the assembled bohemians 
that, it being almost midsummer, a moonlight ascent of 
Ben Lomond was in order. The yellow Metro was lying 
outside like a killer in the moon and I was sober enough 
to pilot it.” 

Along, the way, the destination became the Cobbler, the 
Ed of this blat threw up in fear at the magnitude of the 
problem, and my list of companions was reduced from 
almost everyone to just the Archbohemian. The excuses 
were as convincing as Ally McLeod’s “if only Derek 
Johnstone had been fit”. The Queen of Bohemia 
herself claimed that her dancing pumps (usual walking 
attire) were okay but she couldn’t find any poly bags 
with which to line them. The Archbohemian was an ideal 
companion for such a singular walk and although I had 
been imagining a peloton of bohemians following me up 
the hill, I was still happy to have only him. This was a man 
who had once gazed at the assembled boots drying in 
the fireplace at Onich one New Year and had mused on 


why they all had round toes. It should also be mentioned 
that he and the Ed managed to share a single bed that 
holiday without ever coinciding. One arose desperate for 
the summits as the other staggered towards him bleary- 
eyed from carousing the night away. 

It therefore came as no great surprise when the Arch’s 
provisions for the walk turned out to be a loaf of bread and 
three packets of crisps. The latter were shoved between 
slices of the former, but they were left in the car anyway 
and the Arch ate my sandwiches. He had recently heard a 
ghost story from a bass player involving hill climbing and 
a claymore. This was duly told as we meandered torchlit 
through the trees. I am not normally over-sensitive to such, 
but the shadows dancing in the Petzl colluded with 
the Arch’s sepulchral tones to produce significant pilo- 
erection. (Thats more information than we really need to 
know — Ed.) 

One thing about moonlit ascents — you ought to make 
sure that summiting coincides reasonably well with the 
dawn. As our start had been dictated by last orders as 
called by the Grand Vizier of Wintergill’s, rather than any 
cunning plan, we had a long wait; but eventually the first 
rays dappled the Arch’s razor-sharp quiff. As shafts of 
gold pierced the eye of the needle I felt there really ought 
to be some sort of ritualistic behaviour such as the slaughter- 
ing of roosters or virgins. But we had brought neither. 

The hardest task remained — staying awake on the drive 
home. We stopped in every lay-by from Arrochar to 
Glasgow for me to sprint up and down. Each of these 
would buy me five miles before the Metro would zigzag 
across the cat’s eyes and wake me again. This, despite Arch 
having instructions to keep me awake at all costs. His experi- 
ence of keeping awake was obviously dulled by too many 
visits to Bohemia from a certain notorious singer songwriter. 

The Arch’s next engagement was with yards and yards 
of duvet until arduous congress with a bottle of Grolsch 
that evening. Mine, diametrically, was in an hour with 
the bladders and urethras of the south of Glasgow. We both 
made it. 

PW 


Corbett Tops and Corbetteers seems to be going down well 
and is of course still available for £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p). Runs 
to 48pp in a natty blue cover and includes details of 669 
Corbett Tops — 219 actual Corbetts plus 185 CTCs (Corbett 
Tops of Corbetts) and 265 CTMs (Corbett Tops of Munros). All 
brought to you by Alan Dawson, with artwork by Chris Tyler. 
ae Includes info on 114 Corbetteers compiled by TAC’s editor. 


We. Wat Sahai 
Supplies of one of the earlier TACit Tables, The Murdos, have finally been exhausted at TACit HQ. A few copies still remain 
in the Cordee warehouse however, so anyone still chasing this should be able to order one through a shop easy enough. 
ISBN 0 9522680 3 5, £1.70. Revised edition likely early in 2000. 
The following are still available direct: 
The Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition) — Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, 32pp of hill data plus notes, drawings 
and Grahamist and Donaldist info. £2.80 (£3.20 inc p&p) 


Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales (Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet; Marilyns: 150m drop) — Dawson; 
Hewitts and Marilyns of England — Dawson, each £2 (£2.40); Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland — E D Clements, £3.70 
(£4.20); World Tops and Bottoms — Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40) 


Munro’s Fables — Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed — Dave Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50) 
All eight TACit publications, plus a six-issue TAC sub, £30 inc p&p. (All six Tables for £15 inc p&p). 


The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992) — Alan Dawson, special price of £8 inc p&p. Alan's April 1999 
update sheet and his new Marilyn Hall of Fame newsletter (Marhofn 38) both available free on receipt of an A5 SAE. 


T-shirts — TAC36 cover design, XL, L, M, £13 each or £17 with TAC sub. Or TAC33 cover design, all sizes, £11 each or : : 
£14 with a sub. One TAC25 Skye Bridge design remains (L), £8 or £11 with a sub. Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. 


TAC, 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clacks, FK12 5EN. Cheques — Subs/shirts: The Angry Corrie; books/mags: TACit Press. — 
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Meall Beag mailbag 


Dear TAC, 


Thank you to David Squires of 
Chipping Norton following his letter 
referring, to a hill track at Glenshee 
(TAC42, p17). The land in question 
is indeed owned by Invercauld 
Estate and I am delighted to reply to 
his comments. 

The need to encourage a sustainable 
rural economy in the remote glens 
(of which Glenshee is a good 
example) is accepted at all levels of 
administration from the EU to 
Community Councils. The oppor- 
tunities at Glenshee are mainly 
farming, agriculture, tourism and 
field sports. Forestry is a non-starter 
in the higher glens as most of the 
ground is unsuitable for planting 
and would look dreadful. Agriculture 
is important and there are currently 
five family farming units at the upper 
end of the glen. 

Unfortunately, farming relies 
heavily on subsidies and the viability 
and return on investment reduces 
every year. Access to the hill areas is 
vital and tracks are needed to enable 
wheeled mobility for stock gathering 
and feeding. Tourism is a very 
important land use and includes car 
touring, hill walking (and running) 
and skiing. Unfortunately, recent 
dramatic increases in the numbers of 
people coming to the hills for 
recreation has meant that a number 
of very obvious path scars have been 
created, generally linking the Munros, 
of which there are a good number on 
the ridges north of Glenshee. Two 
particularly good examples can be 
seen from Braemar village running 
up Morrone and Creag Choinnich. 

Skiing creates its own variety of 
tracks, huts, fence lines and lift 
apparatus which is particularly 
intrusive and conspicuous only a few 
hundred metres from the areas to 
which Mr Squires refers. Field sports 
in Glenshee include deer stalking 
and grouse and hare shooting and 
provide six jobs. The tracks provided 
for agricultural stock gathering are 
also used to bring the grouse, deer 
and hares off the hill. Last season we 
shot in the region of 350 deer at 
Glenshee and well organised recovery 
is vital if they are to reach the food 
market in good condition. 

No new tracks have been created 
for the past thirty years and ail 
work on the hill recently has been to 
repair the existing tracks. Great care 
is taken so that the tracks blend 
into the surrounding area and the 


verges quickly green over. I would 
be delighted to meet up with Mr 
Squires when he is next in the area 
and discuss with him in more detail 
the Estate’s ongoing maintenance 
work. 


Yours sincerely, 

Simon Blackett 

Factor, Invercauld Estates 
Braemar 


Dear TAC, 


The Scotsman, 18/8/99, reported 
another two golden eagles found 
poisoned in their nest. It is suspected 
that the male bird which carried the 
food to its family would also have 
perished. It came as no surprise to 
hear that these birds were found in 
the Monadhliath, as this has been 
the worst area for bird of prey 
persecution for a number of years now. 

A vast tract of land, this area sees 
few walkers. Unscrupulous keepers 
have little to worry about. If you 
consider that most walkers follow 
paths and tracks, how many other 
carcasses lie hidden out of sight or 
smell? Walkers should be vigilant 
and report any suspicious activities 
to the local police and to the RSPB. 

On another subject I was recently 
heading for the “secret howff’ on 
Beinn a’Bhuird — or the “not so 
secret howff’, judging by the number 
of entries in the hut book. Being 12 
August I called in at Keiloch, the 
Invercauld estate office, to enquire 
about going on a hill — any hill! 
“No, it’s the Glorious Twelfth and 
we're shooting there today,” was 
the response, “keep to the paths 
only in the glens”. Sitting in the 
howff it was clear from the lack of 
noise that the grouse could fly safely 
that day. It was also clear from the 
track that no vehicle was up the glen 
that day. A disappointing stance 
from Invercauld. 


Yours, 
Calum McRoberts, Edinburgh 


Ed. — Walkers should also be wary 
of keepers who accost them on the 
hill demanding to know their 
walking intentions — on occasion 
this is because the keeper is fearful 
that illegal traps or poisons will 
be stumbled upon should the walker 
stray from the “normal” routes. 
Suspicions or discoveries should 
be reported to the Poisons Hotline, 
0800-321600, or RSPB Scottish HQ, 
0131-3 11-6500. 
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Dear TAC, 


I see my principled stand vis-a-vis 
Ian Mitchell’s facial hair (see TAC31 
letters where I proclaimed his clean- 
shavenness) has now been confirmed 
in TAC42 letters by the same 
correspondent (Gordon Smith), who 
nailed his whiskers to the Beard 
Faction at that time. Is this what we 
would call a volte-face? 

As for the photo on the new edition 
of Mountain Days and Bothy Nights, 
the truth, never before revealed, is that 
the photo was taken on top of 
AMhaighdean in 1993. The bearded 
man is Dave Brown, Ian’s co-author, 
the middle man is myself completing 
the Munros aged 45 (thus confirming 
my principled stand as to my own 
youth in the same TAC31), and the 
man hidden by his jacket hood on 
the left is Ian Mitchell — who could 
be concealing a beard beneath it. So 
how can Gordon Smith be so sure that 
the Scotland’ Mountains before the 
Mountaineers photo doesn’t pre- 
date the MDaBN photo and that a 
goatee lurks under the Gore-Tex? 


Yours, 
Pete Drummond 
Airdrie 


The late (flat) Eric Beard 


Dear TAC, 


It was with real sadness that I noticed 
Gordon Smith re-opening hostilities 
in the War of Mitchell’s Beard 
(TAC42, p19), when I thought peace 
had been negotiated over ten issues 
ago by my plenipotentiary, Pete 
Drummond. Pete had, with his usual 
diplomatic tact, explained my hirsute 
history in great detail — and in 
passing had chivalrously defended 
the honour of my wife, which had 
been brought into question (though it 
is beyond reproach), in a review in 
TAC30 of my book, Mountain Foot- 
falls. Wearily into the breach again ... 

I had a beard in the early 1980s, 
which features on the original drawing 
on the front cover of Mountain Days 
and Bothy Nights. However, by the 
time the book was published in 1987, 
it had been shaved off; possibly I 


should have added a footnote to the 
drawing, explaining the fact, but no 
deception was intended. The latest 
reprint has me photographically in 
the state I have since been, beardless, 
as does the photograph on Scotland's 
Mountains before the Mountaineers. 
Allegations by the Beard Faction that 
I have been engaged in some kind of 
Stalinist re-writing of history have 
no foundation, and the alligators will 
be cast into the dustbin of history 
where they belong. 

This hurts, but what hurts more are 
the allegations against my wife. Firstly 
we have her arse publicly debated in 
TAC, and now her knitting skills are 
questioned. Yes, I am wearing a 1970s 
tank top on the back of Mountaineers. 
It was knitted by my wife to keep me 
warm in bothies, and has lasted two 
decades. But the pattern is not “TV 
interference” but, as any self- 
respecting Scot should recognise, 
Fair Isle, a testimony to my wife’s 
skills in the arts of tricotology. Let 
Smith and other castigators of her 
honour know that their names are 
already being woven into the latest 
knitting pattern of this fricoteuse, 
and that they will meet their just 
deserts when the time comes. 


Yours, 
Ian Mitchell 
Glasgow 


Ed. — Not so fast, Mitchoriarty ... 
TAC hears that Ian returned from an 
August trip to Wales bearing definite 
signs of renewed facial growth — 
and indeed this was editorially 
observed in Harrogate in Septmber. 
Never mind TV interference, is this 
a case of follicular obfuscation? 
Actually, it’s perhaps time to swivel 
the range-finder on to another target: 
does anyone wish to share any 
recollections of Cameron McNeish in 
a state of beardlessness? 

re eee Se 
Dear TAC, 


I was interested to read Rennie 
McOwan’s request for incidences of 
hill weirdness (T4C42, p18). Has he 
seen Andrew Dempster’s Grahams 
book? The floating pizza and the 
portable passing place (74C38, 39, 42) 
have already been noted; perhaps 
readers have noticed some of the 
following supernatural phenomena: 


In the frontispiece, a number of 
stealth UFOs can be seen 
hovering above Sgor nam 
Fiannaidh. The very top stone 
on the cairn has eyes. 


0 


The left-hand side of the line 
drawing, of Culter Fell (page 
32) includes a distorted image 
of Saddam Hussein (or may- 
be Jack Maclean). 


There is a hump-backed sheep 
on page 51. 


There is a tiny sheep at rest 
on the cairn on page 69. 
Weirder still, a long-haired 
woman is emerging from the 
upright stone to its left. 


On page 194, Mr Dempster 
has an antler growing out of 
his arse. 


The snow on page 233 forms 
an image of Jimmy Hill 
picking his nose. 


As Cerys Matthews would put it, 
this could be a case for Millda and 
Skilly. 


Yours in wonder, 
Gordon Smith 
Kilmarnock 


PS — Editorial interference with my 
last letter gave my address as 
“Kilmarnock an der Fenwick 
Wasser”. Since Wasser is neuter, the 
preposition and article should 
of course have read an dem or am. 
Do you wish me to lose all credibility 
with Germanophone readers? Mess 
me about in this way again and I may 
be forced to get a bit Nietzschean 
with you. 


Ed. — Dempster'’s strange pictues 
also came to mind with recent news 
reports showing satellite pictures 
of Jupiter's moon Io, usually 
described as “having the consist- 
ency of cold pizza”. 


ea ee ee a 
Dear TAC, 


The editor’s revelations about Albert 
Einstein in TAC42 come as no 
surprise to me, for this is a phen- 
omenon that I have spent some years 
looking into, and the sadly over- 
looked results of my studies (“Clever 
but clueless: famous people lost 
and found on Scottish Mountains”, 
University of Aviemore, 1996) make 
for fascinating, reading. 

Take the case of Michael Faraday, 
who in 1841 spent 36 hours lost on 
the upper slopes of Campsies, during, 
which time he came up with the 
theory of electromagnetic induction 
and developed his lifelong fondness 
for sheep. Or composer Edward 


iF 


Elgar, who toured the Scottish Borders 
during the mid 1880s and spent a week 
living in a cave below Dollar Law 
eating grubs and lichen after he got 
lost during a hillwalk. He was 
eventually found and taken in by 
local shepherds, who made such an 
impact on the young Englishman with 
their whimsical tales and riddles, and 
their baffling south of Scotland 
philosophising, that he later trans- 
lated his experiences into the now 
famous “Enigma Variations”. 

There are plenty of other intriguing 
and authentic stories: such as how a 
village near Elgin changed its name 
from Trevaig to “Dallas” after John F 
Kennedy was shot in 1963. (Many 
years previously he had visited the 
area on a family holiday and his 
walking party had got temporarily 
lost above Strathspey.) 

Even today famous people get lost 
in Scotland in large numbers — from 
Sean Connery on Princes Street to 
several dozen international golfers at 
Carnoustie — and I think it’s about 
time that the problem was properly 
addressed. 


Yours, 
Andrew McCloy 
Yougrave 


Ed. — That's just nonsense. 


Ree oe ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


Val Hamilton ([TAC42, p/4) is in for 
a great disappointment: I have lived 
and travelled in Holland for 40 years 
and have never come across a spike 
of rock called the Dutch Matterhorn — 
although rocks exist. We do however 
have our Little Switzerlands, and 
these may offer some consolation 
as they are invariably catering 
establishments. (“Switzerland” is a 
reference to their location in the 
alpine parts of the country; “Little” 
refers to the Dutch definition of 
alpine: where I grew up as a boy 
peaks which exceeded 10m above NAP | 


— see footnote — with drops exceed- ™ 


ing 5m, were “bergen”, ie mountains. ) 
Example: Restaurant Klein Zwitser-_ 


o 
S 


ee) 


oO 


land near Austerlitz, on the Utrecht - 


Hill Ridge (highest point Amerongse ere) 


Berg, 69.2m above NAP; trig point 
available) just below the 10m contour | 


line. Spot heights in the immediate Ss 


vicinity vary from 7.9m to 12.4m. The 


chalet-type building itself is at least | = 
a dozen metres high, so we may 


confidently say that the top of the 
chimney (VS) is well over 20m. 


pedo 


Meall Beag mailbag 


Logically, the Dutch Matterhorn 
should be located close to the south- 
west window of the restaurant. This 
does offer dizzying panoramas of 
bicycle racks and the Driebergen 
road, but the most awe-inspiring 
vertical objects I’ve ever come 
across are bottles of Westmalle 
Tripel, a Belgian Trappist ale, on the 
nearest table. A truly noble beverage 
— a goblet (yes, goblet) or two of 
this stuff, and the Matterhorn, indeed 
the whole mountaineering, business, 
becomes quite irrelevant. Also try 
the local meat croquettes, the perfect 
light lunch. My Scottish better half 
has become quite addicted to them. 


Yours, 
Paul Hesp 
Vienna (homesick) 


Footnote — Normaal Amsterdams 
Peil (Normal Amsterdam Water 
Level). NAP = NN (Normal Null, 
Hamburg); however, NAP is 2.32m 
above Belgium’s Ostend level, 
inflating the latter country’s heights 
or deflating ours, depending on your 
point of view. The result is that 
crossing the border from Belgium into 
the Netherlands you come down with 
a bump ... realising that not all 
Dutch pubs and restaurants stock 
Westmalle Tripel (see above). 


Ed. — After TAC41 reported a 
Matterhorn substantially higher 
than the Matterhorn, Paul’s refer- 
ence to Matterhorn rocks makes this 
a good point to mention the one on 
Grey Friar, pictured on p102 of the 
Fell and Rock Climbing Club 8 guide- 
book, The Lakeland Fells. This may 
well be the smallest natural 
Matterhorn, but the aeuvre of 
Glasgow-based artist Neal Beggs 
includes a putty Matterhorn that 
can be carried round in a pocket. 
More on Neals work in The 
Scotsman, 11/9/99, and in a forth- 
coming TAC, 


Dear TAC, 


Rowland and Ann Bowker were, I 
think, unlucky in their quest to find a 
route to the top of Dartmoor’s Great 
Links Tor graded at less than VS 
(TAC42, p19). There is a quite 
useful chimney climb at one end of 
the main rock pile, with a very good 
niche for bivvying at the top. At 
my best I rarely rock-climbed beyond 
V Diff and I used to get up that 
ascent with a packframe. I’d be 
amazed to find someone had graded 
that route VS. I suspect Rowland 
and Ann missed it as they gasped 
in admiration at this remote and 
beautiful tor. 

Now if you want a Dartmoor tor 
that is hard to ascend, try Vixen Tor. 
I haven’t climbed it recently, but it 
was a bit of a bugger when I was 
younger. Some scramblers manage 
the ascent all right unroped but 
have great difficulty in getting 
down again. 


Yours, 
John Bainbridge, 
Teignmouth 


Ed. — John is chief executive of 
the Dartmoor Preservation Associa- 
tion and is co-ordinating a campaign 
against proposals that would allow 
multinational clay firms Watts, Blake 
and Bearne and English China 
Clays International to excavate a 
super-quarry in the Blackabrook 
Valley and to tip clay waste on 
Shaugh Moor and Crownhill Down. 
Contact John on 01626-773744 or 


John@stravaiger freeserve.co.uk 


Eee ae ea IAT. 
Dear TAC, 


We were pleased to read (ZAC 42, p/8) 
that Chris Watson has been busy 
checking the English 2000ers from 
our book The Mountains of England 
and Wales. While Myrddyn Phillips 
and Dewi Jones have been doing 
fanatical work in Wales, discovering 
four new tops, there have been 
very few queries about England. 

Birks Fell was one of the casualties 
of our surveying, but Chris is 
mistaken in saying that we claim to 
have proved Sugar Loaf to be higher. 
The 610m spot height on the 1:50000 
map is, like many spot heights on 
this series, merely a metricated 
version of the old imperial height. 
The 1:25000 heights however are 
from the most recent survey and 
give Horse Head as 609m — we have 
no means of checking this. 
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The check we did, on a winter 
backpacking trip, was to see if there 
was another point 2m higher than 
608m in the vicinity of the new Birks 
Fell spot height and we concluded 
that there was not. Next time we go 
to Yorkshire we'll have another look. 


Regards to all peak baggers, 
John and Anne Nuttall, 
Congleton 


a ae eee 
Dear TAC, 


Chris Watson’s letter struck a chord. 
I have also walked the “ridge” over 
Birks Fell and certainly felt that 
there was some higher ground near 
the 608m spot height. Definitely 
worthy of further investigation, as is 
Illgill Head which plunges into Wast 
Water. The 609m spot height is at 
NY169049, but from here the SW top 
at 166048 looks higher. Indeed, when 
I stood on the SW top I was almost 
certain that it was higher than the 
609m top. Now I might have been 
the victim of some crazy topographical 
illusion, but maybe the true top is 
over 2000ft. Have other readers who 
have visited Illgill Head thought the 
same? In any case, the main thing is 
that it is a fine and quiet little peak 
with some of the most spectacular 
views in all of Albion. 


Yours, 
Mike Jacobs 
Howden 


Ed. — Graham Bunn of Stockton- 
on-Tees has also written to agree 
with Chris Watson's on-the-ground 
observations. More on higher-than- 
you-think tops come TAC44. For 
now, however, a theory. England 
does have a curiously disproportion- 
ate number of “near miss” tops, ie 
those hills just beneath the 610m/ 
2000ft level. Blanco’s list of 
English SubHewitts gives four 
609m tops (Illgill Head, Calf 
Top, Horse Head Moor and Renwick 
Fell on Cross Fell), along with 
High Seat on High Raise at 608m. 
This could of course be random 
chance, but then again the near 
misses do often seem to be of 
debatable status. Horse Head and 
IIlgill have now been aired as 
possible 2000ers in these pages 
(even though the mapped high 
point of Illgill SW is as low as 
604m), and there is serious doubt 
over Calf Top. Arch error-finder 
Richard Webb some time ago 


muttered privately about Calf Top, so 
your editor went to investigate on 
the ground and came away feeling 
there is little doubt that this is a 
“lost” 2000er. The summit has a trig 
point, with higher heathery ground 
immediately on the other side of 
the fence. The difference is not 
startling — the true summit doesnt 
exactly tower over the trig — but to 
stand on the highest tussock is 
certainly to be between 12 and 18 
inches higher than base of the trig, 
possibly as much as 2ft higher. 
609m converts to 1998ft but, as the 
trig here was originally surveyed 
as 1999ft, a mere foot would be 
enough for Calf Top to make the grade. 
Blanco is also intending to make an 
ascent in the autumn and it is likely 
that Calf Top will shortly be outed 
as 610m. And the theory? The theory 
is that local landowners and walkers 
have known for years that various 
609m summits are in fact above the 
610m/2000ft threshold, but have 
kept shtum in terms of notifying the OS 
for reasons of access or to retain 
solitude. An extension to the theory 
would have the landowners and the 
OS in mysterious cahoots over this, 
but that is going a bit far ... 


Bleep and boots ... er 


Dear TAC, 


Mick Furey’s letter (TA C42, p17) about 
the meaning of Coire Gabhail in Glen 
Coe set me off on a browse through 
Dwelly, that veritable bible of Gaelic 
dictionaries. Gabhail does appear 
there and one of its meanings is 
“capture or seizure”. However, when 
you get two nouns together in Gaelic 
the second one is normally in the 
genitive case and gabhail is the 
genitive of gabhal, or gobhal, 
depending on the dialect. The 
meaning, of gobhal has been given 
in previous TACs and, as Mick points 
out, this fits the corrie as a physical 
description so I reckon that whoever 
translated it as “capture” is very 
likely wrong. 

While on the subject of Gaelic 
names there is one that has intrigued 
me for a while. On the south side of 
Beinn Pharlagain just north and 
slightly east of Rannoch Station there 
is a Coire nan Giomach which trans- 
lates to “coire of the lobsters”. Maybe 
not such a surprising name if it had 
been somewhere near the coast, but 
up near Rannoch Station and more 
than half way up a hill — weird or 
what?! As Gaelic place names are 
often physical descriptions it makes 


Val Hamilton 


you wonder what the locals must have 
been on when they came up with 
that one. 


Le deagh durachd, 

Helen McLaren, Muckhart 
eae ee ee eee 
Dear TAC, 


Re bizarre sights on Scottish hills, I 
don’t know about bus stops or car 
batteries but I found a mineral 
exploration drill bit on the top of 
the summit cairn of Beinn Udlaidh 
in 1997. I lugged it back down (via 
the neighbouring Beinn Bhreac- 


liath) and it now sits gleaming in poy 


its coat of hammerite on my hearth. 


Yours, 
Andy Moffat, Inverness 


Ed. — The bit was almost certainly 


a leftover from the gold explor- =a 
ations on Udlaidh. When the viability 
of the Cononish mine was being 


assessed, a second site was studied, 
high on Udlaidh. I climbed the hill 
a couple of times during the late 1980s 
and early 1990s and once came 
across a drilling machine on the 


plateau, abandoned for the winter. I mm A 


know the firm was Irish-based because 
one of their engineers once gave me 
a lift back down to Crianlarich. 


The orange placards proclaiming “Lose weight, 
phone now” which usually line the routes into 
Stirling had been replaced. Instead there were blue 
ones stating, “Mountain Safety Day, Albert Halls, 
Saturday 25th September 1999”. Was this the work of 
some subversive “Fat is fun” organisation? After 
all, there is no surer way of losing weight than 
getting stuck out on the hills for a few nights with 
your only sustenance that fluff-encrusted Mars Bar 
masquerading as emergency rations. 

In fact this was Boots Across Scotland’s latest 
venture in its efforts to increase mountain safety 
awareness. The clout and influence of BAS were 
indicated by the combined display by Killin, Lomond 
and Ochil mountain rescue teams outside the 
hall. Three MRTs sharing the same publicity patch? 
Oh that Robin Cook had such powers of persuasion 
and diplomacy. It must be recorded that Lomond 
won the one-up-personship stakes by having to 
respond to a “shout”. No-one could have been 
unaware of this coup as it was announced over the 
public address system in the form of a request for a 
car to be moved — a likely story. 

There was further evidence of the high regard in 
which BAS is held in the forewerd to the programme 
by Eric Langmuir and the usual support from Mick 
Tighe who regularly lectures on mountain safety for 
BAS. There was no royalty present but Cameron 
McNeish did his best, cutting a tartan ribbon to 
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open the event and then making a sub-regal 
progress around the stands, bestowing hand- 
shakes on a deserving few. 

The stands were hosted by a wide variety of 
organisations — SMC and MCofS, John Muir Trust, 
the Mountain Bothies Association (appropriately 
not mentioned on the publicity posters), the Met 
Office etc, plus retailers New Heights, Tiso and 
Cotswold, each displaying a different category of 


| outdoor gear. Cotswold had footwear and as well 


as the Superfeet fitters (could the TAC number- 
crunchers move on from the debate about walking 
poles and tell me if it really is worth paying £30 fora 
bit of polystyrene?) had a paddling pool for testing 
waterproof socks. 

Participation was encouraged throughout, especially 
by the quiz which required visitors to talk to folk on 
the stands to get the answers: a great success 
though! wouldn't try it in southern Albion. Unfortunately 
the Scottish Rights of Way Society had not appeared 
— perhaps because the M9 doesn’t have a little 


| green sign on it — so there was general discussion 


on what is Scotland’s oldest right of way, but it all 
added to the fun. The whole event was imaginatively 
organised and had a positive, friendly atmosphere. I'd 
intended going for an hour and stayed for over two. 
But then | never have been good at estimating timing. 


for skiing development. The only trouble was that 
it was called Braeriach and was a bit inaccessible — so by 


the late 1950s the focus for ski development in Strath- | 


spey had become Cairn Gorm and specifically Coire Cas. A 
tortuous road snaked up from Glenmore and by the early 
sixties — lo and behold — there were a chairlift and a few 
drag tows. Over the years this development expanded into 
Coire na Ciste and famously didn’t expand twice into Lurcher’s 
Gully. After thirty years or so, the company decided it was 


time to replace the ancient chairlift, so to bring the ski | 


area into the 21st century they decided to replace it with 
a funicular railway. Right? Well, no ... wrong, actually. 

What you have to realise is that the funicular has sod all 
to do with skiing. It’s a crude attempt by the Cairngorm 
Chairlift Company, aided and abetted by the Highland 
Council and diverse non-governmental organisations to 
develop Cairn Gorm as a year-round attraction, primarily 


aimed at the coach party market and as such a direct | 


competitor to the Aonach Mor Gondola (incidentally, is 
anyone else irritated to distraction by the meaningless phrase 
Nevis Range?) Now, I can’t blame CCC for trying to make 
money — up to now they've been spectacularly good 
at being a non-profit organisation — and since Highlands 
and Islands Enterprise are charged with encouraging 


enterprise (hence the name, I guess) I can’t be too surprised | 
about their enthusiasm for the project. No, the villains of the | 


piece are Scottish Natural Heritage, with a special runners- 
up prize for the Highland Council which has deliberately 


and quite cynically portrayed the concerns and fears of | 


thousands of objectors as being “anti-skiing” and/or 
“anti-jobs”. The Highland Council has happily fronted 
the pro-funicular alliance and has exploited the north of 
Scotland’s understandable fear of outside control: campaign- 


ers are always described by where they live rather than | 
what they know or believe. The mythology is that the | 


funicular is supported by everyone who lives in the 
Highlands and opposed by everyone else; in fact, there 
were more objections than letters of support from Highland 
residents when the scheme was originally advertised. Now, 
planning decisions can’t be taken on a vox pop basis, but 
neither should the Council ignore the views of those people 
who have real worries about this lunacy, oops, scheme. 


WHITE ens 


Funny peculiar — a brief guide to the funicular 


nce upon a time, there was a mountain which held , 
the snow nicely and it was identified as being ideal 


Right, that’s enough about the Council. It’s time for 
Scottish Natural Heritage and its approval of the Visitor 
Management Plan put forward by the Chairlift Company. 
This is a really good wheeze — basically, SNH have said 
that provided no one wanders off from the top station of 
the funicular, they’re happy about the environmental impact 
of the scheme. So digging a huge trench most of the way up 
a north-facing coire is okay, but a few hillwalkers enjoying 
the view from the top of Cairn Gorm is definitely not on — 
and just to make sure, in summer we'll restrict the ski road 
and Coire Cas car park to funicular traffic, and (this is a 
master-stroke) say we’re promoting the Long Walk In 
beloved of environmentalists and hillgoers. This is beyond 
satire or parody, this is pure surrealism. The Visitor 
Management Plan involves closing the sugarbowl and Coire 
na Ciste car parks in summer, and designating the ski road 
(built with public money, remember) as a clearway, thus 
forcing walkers, climbers, birdwatchers, botanists and the 
rest to make their way to Cairn Gorm along the tarmac from 
Glenmore, unless you want to pay funicular prices to park 
at Coire Cas. In the winter, the funicular’s a straight replace- 
ment for the chairlift, so it'll be pretty much business as 
usual ...until the CCC decide that winter’s officially over, 
which may not be on the same date as ski tourers and ice 
climbers think it’s over. 

Pay attention: here comes the science part. No, don’t 
worry, it’s not biology or even geology, the science which 
will undermine the funicular is economics. Crudely, it won’t 
make money. The market research which supported the 
original planning application was carried out before the 
Visitor Management Plan (aka The Closed System) was 
dreamed up; obviously a lot fewer people are going to use 
the funicular if they can’t even get out at the top — think 
how many tourists use the current sack elevator and stagger 
to the summit, then subtract them from your calculations. 
That point was rather bravely made by David Hayes, owner 
of the Landmark Centre in Carrbridge, and I unreservedly 
recommend his facilities to you. There is, however, a much 
broader point, about the kinds of tourist-related jobs the 
Highlands should encourage. The Cairngorms Campaign’s 
excellent M/anifesto, which came out in 1997, suggests that 
“.. the sensitive development of appropriate tourism, based 
on a wide variety of natural, cultural and recreational 
activities in the area, is the best short-term and long- 
term way forward for the local economy ... 
developments should be small-scale, locally 
controlled, rely on local labour and respect 
the local way of life”. Amen to that. 

So, as V I Lenin used to say, what is to 
be done? Well, you could write to your 
MSP, but they mostly seem to regard the 
funicular as old news and refuse to get excited. 
It’s jobs, after all, and being against jobs is 
like being against motherhood. You could 
join and support the Cairngorms Campaign 
(PO Box 39, Dunkeld, Perthshire, since 
you ask) which continues to publicise and 
campaign against the daft scheme. And you 
could discourage your Auntie Blodwyn from 
going on a coach trip that includes a ride on 


the funicular. Okay? 
Sean the Revelator 


